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ABSTRACT 



This paper suggests that because higher education is 
instrumental in increasing awareness and sensitivity toward minority images 
and can influence levels of tolerance that students display and convey to 
public actors; therefore, many universities offer classes that challenge 
students to look beyond stereotypes and to appreciate the diversity of 
foreign, minority, and gender groups. If these classes are capable of 
encouraging diversity, tolerance, and inclusion, then a measurable change in 
the level of tolerance and the stereotypes held by students taking these 
classes can be expected. Using pre- and post -class surveys, it was found that 
students who take one of the foreign/minority/gender classes to meet core 
curriculum requirements have no significant change in their stereotypes or in 
their tolerance levels toward women, minorities, and gays after taking the 
class, compared to their tolerances and images of these groups before taking 
such a class. (Contains 3 tables of data and 36 references. Appendix A 
contains cover letters for students and instructors and the questionnaire; 
Appendix B lists the various types of classes offered; Appendix C describes 
the research project.) (BT) 
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ABSTRACT 

Because higlier education is instrumental in increasing awareness and sensitivity toward 
minority images, and can influence levels of tolerance students display and convey to public 
actors, many universities offer classes that challenge students to look beyond stereotypes and to 
appreciate the divei'sity of foreign, minority, and gender groups. If these classes are capable of 
encouraging diversity', tolerance, and inclusion, tlien we can expect a measurable change in the 
level of tolerance and the stereotypes held by students taking these classes. Using pre- and post- 
class surveys I found that students who take one of the foreign'minority/gender classes to meet 
core curriculum requirements have no significant change in tlieir stereotypes or in their tolerance 
levels toward women, minorities, and gays after taking the class, compared to their tolerances 
and images of these groups before taking such a class. 
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Higher education is an important agent of political socialization, influencing those most 
likely to participate in our political s>'stem in some form or another. Stereotj-pes about 
minorities held by the general pubUc influence pubUc support for various social programs. The 
attitudes and tolerance one displays toward minorities is a reflection of one’s dedication to 
democratic values. Campuses, as do other communities, seek to build inclusive, tolerant 
climates to accommodate dieir diversity of members. Many campuses offer classes that fulfil 
this requirement by having students take a foreign, minority, gender class. The question 
becomes: if a student completes this t>"pe of class, is there a measurable impact on tliis student? 
Is this student going to be more tolerant have fewer stereotypes, or be less likely to engage in 
stereotyping? 

Recent studies suggest tliat stereotypes about minorities held by tlie general pubUc 
directly influence pubUc support for various social programs and that the poUtical eUte^ have 
some effect on the beUefs held by the general pubUc. Martin Qtlens (1995) found that the racial 
attitudes of wliite Americans affected their \iews towar d welfare programs. “Race-bUnd” or 
“race-neutral” social programs fail to gamer white .American support not because there is a 
problem with the program but because white Americans who hold negative perceptions of 
Blacks (such as “laz\^” or “lack work-ethic”) also consider Blacks to be undeserving of such 
program benefits (GUlens 1995; 994-1014). GUlens (1996) also found similar results and noted 
tliat although the eUte fiame issues such as welfare and crime in race-neutral language, the mass 
pubUc stiU view those issues in relation to tlieir racial attitudes (593-604). Kinder and 
Mendelberg (1995) suggest that the attitudes and tolerance one displays toward minorities is a 
reflection of one’s dedication to democratic values. The autliors also note that tlie impact of 
prejudice from the mass pubUc is dependent on how the eUte frame the particular social issues 
(402-424). 

PhiUp Converse (1964) looked at the poUtical beUef systems^ of the eUte and the general 
pubUc and determined that the eUte, with more sopliisticated abiUties, are able to understand 
abstract and complex poUtical situations while the mass pubUc is much less sopliisticated and 
possesses only a general understanding of most poUtical issues. Converse assumes less logical 
beUef schemata are characteristic of the mass pubUc because they will not “think about” 
poUtical beUefs as often or as thoroughly as the eUte. It is die eUte who ar e capable of organized 
beUef structures, it is die poUtical eUte who are capable of having some effect on the beUefs held 
by the general pubUc (Converse 1964:209). 

Following along tliis theoretical path set by Convei'se, as complex poUtical beUef systems 
are diffused from the eUte to the general pubUc, die abiUty to undei'stand and utiUze those beUefs 
quickly fades in the masses, thus different beUef systems spring to Ufe for each group. The 



Political elites are the President Cabinet members; Senators and Representatives (both state and national); 
Supreme Court Justices; Wliite House, executive branch and congressional staff; state legislative staff, political party 
and congressional campaign committee officials; lobbyists; members of city council and school boards; media 
personnel; political ehtes are those the general public look to for direction and governance. Note, most of those who 
attain ehte positions today usually have some college education if not advanced degrees. 

“Behef system is defined as a “configuration of ideas and attitudes in which the elements are band together by 
some form of constraint or functional interdependence” (Converse 1964:207). 
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images central to the (numerical minority but powei-ful) elite in tlieir systems of belief are not 
the same as the images central to the behef s\'stems of the general pubhc (a numerical majority). 
Differing behef systems would illustrate that there is no umbrella ideologj^' drawing parts of 
society into a tidy whole. If we accept Converse’s theoiy that tliere aie two separate systems or 
levels of behef for the ehte and the masses, then his work would support the idea that there has 
been fragmentation of the mass pubhc into narrowty defined issue pubhcs, and that many of the 
general population do not possess any particular issue focus at all (1964: 245-246). 

In the Gilens studies (1995, 1996) and in the Kinder and Mendelberg study (1995) it is 
clear that although the ehte form an issue as race-neutral, the mass pubhc stiU see tliat issue as 
race-based, yet the studies also state that the ehte are capable of influencing the impact of 
prejudice on social programs. With different levels and abihties of pohtical concern between 
the ehte and tlie mass pubhc, how is it that decisions are made that are democratically 
representative of the American society? Kuklinski and Segura (1995) determine that “citizens 
use heuristics --judgmental shortcuts — to reach pohtical decisions” (1995: 5). For example, a 
symbohc pohtics model, such as one posed by Sniderman (1992), is built on tltree factors. First, 
citizens have only a few pre-existing models (such as personal values based in ideology and 
prejudice) for weighing pohtical decisions; second, the citizens are sociahzed to these models 
fiom childhood and tlie simple heuristics have been nurtured on through to adulthood; and 
finally, opinion on new pohcy issues is formed in the context of these nurtured and maintained 
models (Sniderman 1992:231). 

We learn our conservativLsm or hberahsm and bigotrj^ wltUe we are children. Each new 
pohcy we are asked to consider is judged in the context of our ideologies or prejudices: the 
image of the present pohcy offered to us will be grouped into the images we cany’ from 
cMdhood, and we vAdU react to that new image based on our conditioned reactions to how things 
fit into our simple schema. Contrary to Converse’s (1964) notion of different behef schema for 
the ehte and for the pubhc, otliers claim that the heuristics of the general pubhc are a direct 
product of ehte influence because the ehte control pubhc opinion through the institutions of 
sociahzation (Kuklinski and Segura 1995: 5-18). 

If the ehte control all opinion, then there would only be ehte opinion, no behef sy^stem 
formation in tlie general pubhc that differed fi om tliat of their leaders. There would be no need 
for elections since everyone would agree on the course of pubhc pohcy. If the masses develop 
completely different behef sy’stems from the ehte, then communication between tlie two is 
nearly impossible. Instead, what is more hkety' is that the ehte and the masses influence and are 
influenced by the institutions of sociahzation. Kukhnski and Segura suggest that pubhc opinion 
is the product of both ehte opinion-leading and separate behef formation in the mass pubhc 
(1995: 18). 

The heuristics utihzed in modeling symbohc pohtics are the basis for stereotyping. A 
new experience is judged against a pre-existing behef, a truncated, simplified version of a 
unique historical reahty. People use heuristics not only to simphty^ the complexities of pohtical 
issues, but also to frame information tliat comes to tliem in the form of persuasive arguments. 
The easier an argument is to understand, the more closely ahgned it may become with pre- 
existing heuristics. If adverse consequences, instead of positive outcomes, are put forth by the 
pohtical ehte, then this new infoimation is more hkely to be accepted into one’s behef sy-stem 
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(Cobb and Kuklinski 1997: 94, 114-115). Levels of tolerance toward a group with a negative 
stereotype may increase if simple arguments can be formulated and advocated by political elites 
that dispel that stereotype. This suggests that ridding the classroom of minority stereotypes can 
be accomplished simply by providing easily understood information that dilutes the stereotype. 

Golebiowska (1997) found that one’s tolerance for an individual depends upon how well 
the individual’s behavior fits a stereotyped model of the group to which the individual belongs. 

As an example, tolerance of an individual gay male may hinge on where he falls on a scale of 
percewed group promiscuity or perceived gioup fashion sense (where tlie stereotype is that aU 
gay men are promiscuous or aU gay men are slaves to fashion). If one’s belief system carries 
negative images of a particular group, and thus one is (in general) intolerant of that group, then 
an individual from within the target gioup may avoid such intolerance by appealing 
contradictory’ to the symbolic group behavior. For example, a lesbian appearing to be femmine 
or a gay male in a monogamous relationship are images contradictory to commonly held 
stereotypes and could force one to reevaluate one’s belief system about homosexuals. Using 
tolerance levels of college students toward gay men as individuals who either fit the stereotype 
of gay men as a group or did not fit the group stereotype, Golebiowska found tlrat when die 
appearance and behavior of an individual conform to a pre-existing negative symbolism, then the 
individual will experience group intolerance. However, if tire individual performs outside the 
expected gioup standard, then the individual may escape the intolerance afforded the group 
(1997: 1013-1023). 

Sullivan, Piereson, and Marcus (1979) define ‘tolerance’ as a “willingness to ‘put up 
with’ those tilings that one rejects ... a willingness to permit the expression of tliose ideas or 
interests that one opposes” (785). The authors found that although there have been reports of 
increased tolerance for the American public, this effect may be the result of researcher bias. 
During the 1950s through to the 1970s, most researchers studied levels of tolerance afforded 
specific groups (such as Cormnunists and atheists) and found a growing tolerance for those 
specified groups (Sulliv-'an et al 1979:781-785). The research did not reflect tlie growing number 
of different groups challenging the tolerance levels of the American populace. Sullivan, 

Piereson, and Marcus suggest allowing respondents to pick theii’ own groups to which they are 
opposed and then determine their lev^els of tolerance (1979:785). iVTien tliis was done, the 
authors discovered that the levels of intolerance in America had not diminished. Although this 
method enhances study' design, it may not always be practical given limitations on resources and 
time for conducting such research. Even though Golebiowska fails to let her respondents pick 
their own disliked groups, she improves upon the Sullivan, et al (1979) design by differentiating 
between individual-target and group-target tolerance that is not measured when respondents are 
only studied in relation to group tolerance. 

Golebiowska (1992) advocates changing an individual’s behavior to be less like that of 
the group in order to avoid the liigher intolerance shown toward groups. This process distances 
the individual from the group in order for die individual to capitalize on higher tolerance levels 
shown for individual targets than for groups (1024). In contrast, Shane Phelan (1997) notes that 
as gay organizations generate tolerance for their groups, it is accomplished by distancing their 
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image from the heterosexually less appealing symbolisms of specific in-group minorities^. Tliis 
creates a “cultural imperialism” where it is “through the imperialist gaze ‘others’ are visible as 
stereotypes, wliile their concrete and particular lives are inMsible” (Phelan 1997; 3). Simply, if 
the elite advocate acting more like “straight” citizens to avoid the intolerance afforded the 
visibly gay, then the elite are not representing the majority of gay citizens who cannot or will not 
assuMate. This call for distancing one’s self from group stereotypes does not solve the 
problems with intolerance, instead intolerance is supported. It cannot be said that acceptance of 
those who differ little from the cultur al norm is an adequate measure of tolerance. 

Corbett (1982) states that political tolerance has two aspects; freedom of expression and 
equality (3). One might experience tolerance for exercising a freedom of expression or one 
might experience tolerance which grants one the freedom from discrimination. Both aspects 
“imply a willingness to accept differences among people and to tr eat individuals as equal units 
within society” (4). Corbett found that Americans do not tolerate all groups equally', nor do 
those who tolerate acts of expression necessarily' tolerate acts of equality or vise versa. Corbett 
also found that there is a direct relationship between education and tolerance (165). The more 
education oiie has, the more likely one has been exposed to democratic processes and concepts 
of equality' wliich provide a foundation that allows a student to imderstand absfract concepts 
relating to tolerance of expression and equality. Corbett also suggests that education exposes a 
student to many different people and ideas which legitimizes the acceptance of diversity", and 
education enhances cognitive development which permits a level of maturity' necessary for 
developing tolerance (165-166). 

Although measuring the relationship between tolerance and education is complicated by 
problems'* with selection, social desirability', and group-relatedness, Corbett still finds education 
to be a significant influence on the level of tolerance one displays (1982:167-174). Searching 
for a reason why some develop higher levels of tolerance than others, Corbett discovered that not 
all citizens receive the same form of civics education. Some receive only general concepts of 
democracy wiiich become propaganda slogans by' the time a student reaches high school, wliile 
others are grv'en specific applications of how to apply democratic values to the acceptance of 
diversity' (189). For increasing the understanding of democracy and how to apply' such values, 
Corbett suggests that all students during then formal educational years should attend a class that 
teaches tolerance as an application of democracy. 



^The marginalized members of the homosexual community are those who cannot easily assimilate to the 
heterosexual culture, or those who chose not to assimilate, such as the “mannish” looking women or “gii’lish” looking 
men, those who dress in extremes — the drag queens, the leather and lace crowd or the 1950s style “butch/fem” look. 
Phelan suggests that the ehte group members want to be identified with an image that is more closely identified with 
being heterosexual than with the images (in reahty) that match some stereotypes of homosexuals because acceptance is 
thought to be more easily obtained. 

''problems of selection stem from the likelihood that it may not be college that teaches students to be tolerant 
but instead it is the case that ttiose who are more tolerant choose to attend college. Social deshabdity is tire problem 
stemming from the possibility that students are responding with what they beheve is the “right” answer and not in 
accord with their actual feelings. The problem of group-relatedness is that those who are more educated have less 
groups that they dislike than those with less education, even if there is no difference in the amount of tolerance 
reported by the more educated and the less educated (Corbett 1982; 167-174). 
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Because cognitive development must be reached before one can understand and is 
capable of tolerance, and before student values are solidified, Corbett states that tliis tolerance 
training should occur around the age of twelve (208). Unfortunately, most of those teacliing 
formal education are themselves lacking in training or experience with teaching specific 
applications of tolerance. The best way to increase levels of tolerance and promote drversitv', 
according to Corbett, is through die initiation of a “mandatory, college-level course for all 
teachers” so that tolerance training will find its way to the general public (209). In this way, not 
only are the elite responsible for influencing the mass public but also the institution of education 
is capable of influencing both the elite and the general population. 

Tom W. Smidi (1991) notes that althougli there have been numerous studies on changes 
in racial tolerance, tliere has been little research into the stereotypes or “ethnic images” tliat 
people hold toward minority groups (1). Smith uses the terai “ethnic images” instead of 
“stereotypes” in order to avoid negative associations. These images are more easily understood 
as “beliefs that people have about cultural groups ... their members ... and group chaiacteristics 
and attributes” (2). 

In order to document the images people have of minorities and to determine how these 
images influence attitudes and beha\dors toward these groups, Smith developed an instrument 
tliat uses polar statements with seven intermediate points. The respondents are asked to rate 
how likety minority' group images (in areas of Wealth, Work Ethic, Violence, Intelligence, and 
Patriotism) describe Arose minorities (3). Tliis instrument was included in the 1990 General 
Social Surve>^. 

Just as Gilens (1995, 1996), and Kinder and Mendelberg (1995) found, Smith (1991) 
discovered that even though there are government sponsored programs (affirmative action, 
busing, and so on) that ahempt to enhance assistance to, and the integraAon of, minority groups, 
the white populafion evaluates these minorifies® negaAvety (4). Specifically, minoriAes were 
characterized as differing in a negative direction on class-related images — taking welfare, poor, 
and lazy. These images of eAmic groups are strong predictors of atAtudes people will have 
toward programs that promote integraAon and the tolerance of civil rights or the expression of 
civil liberties by the ethnic group. 

AAitudes based on stereoty^pes, posiAve or negaAve, of certain groups are formed through 
the exposure, over time to cultural norms. Tliey are the feelings Aiat are interrelated to the 
symbolic images created and perpetuated throughout childhood and into adiAthood. These 
norms are developed and maintained through institutions of socialization, such as the family, 
religions, and education (see also Jones 1974, 1977; WoelfeL 1978; Travers, 1983; and McHale, 
1994)’. Higher educaAon, as an agent of political sociahzaAon, and noted by CorbeA (1982), is 
an important institution in determiiAng the course of public policy and the applied understanding 
of tolerance in a democracy. We also know Aiat those wiAi a college education are more Akety^ 



'Smith’s questions have been modified from telephone use to tliat of self-administration for inclusion in this 
project: Stereotypes, Tolerance, and the Classroom. 

^Blacks, Hispanics, and Asians 

^The various authors suggest that education is an important institution of socialization. 



(than those without) to exercise acts of political participation that influence the actions of public 
actors (Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1980; Verba, Schlo 2 man, Brady, and Nie, 1993; Nagel and 
McNulty, 1996; andLijphart, 1997)®. 

Stereotypes held by those with higher education are conveyed to public actors or are held 
by the governing elite and are reflected in public policy. With attitudes reflective of minority 
images held by potential voters as well as leaders playing such an important role in the 
formation of public policy and ultimately the character of society'’ s democratic values, then the 
messages citizens receive from their socializing institutions are important. Since institutions 
influence human beha\ior, college-level class curriculum, by increasing awareness and 
sensitivity' to minority images, can influence levels of tolerance students display and convey to 
others. 

Many universities are interested in meeting the goals of social justice. This usually' 
entails programs that attempt to build a more inclusive, diverse, and tolerant campus. Some 
schools require that all students take a class or pick one class from a list of classes that focus on 
an aspect of the social justice programs or on the various groups the programs target for 
inclusion. At West Virginia University (WV^’U) students are required to take one three-credit- 
hour course wliich focuses on “foreign or minority cultur e or cultures or on women and/ or issues 
of gender” (WWU Undergraduate Catalog 1995-97:31)®. By fulfilling this class requir ement, are 
students more open to creating common ground among the many diverse gr oups on campus or is 
tliis focus so vague that a student can pick among the classes without challenging their 
prejudices? 

If tolerance levels increase after attending such a class, then offering 
foreign/minoiity'/gender classes assists a university in acliiev’ing an atmosphere of inclusion and 
diversity on campus. When students are not offered the opportunity to “acquire knowledge, 
understanding, and an appreciation of diversity in languages, cultures, ideas, and peoples,” then 
we fail to encourage students to “accept their responsibrhties as citizens of a free society” and to 
respect the “individuahty of fellow human beings” (WWU Undergraduate Catalog 1995-97:28- 
29). If a class does not further the goals of the university^, then the class is not an adequate 
choice for fulfilling such a requirement. A different, more direct approach to inclusion, 
diversity', tolerance, and the building of common ground may be necessary. 

DESIGN 

Students attending foreign/minority'/gender classes were given a questionnaire at the start 
of the semester to assess their tolerance levels and tlie stereotypes presently held. Tlte same 
students were then again surveyed at the end of the semester. The survey utilized in both pre- 
class and post-class settings contains questions on the following dimensions and tlieir 
subdivisions to get at the socio-economic and beliavioral characteristics of the target groups: 



The various authors suggest that the more education one has, the more likely one is to participate m some 
form of political behavior (voting, contributions, contacting public actors, etc.) than tliose witli less education. 

^There are 56 possible choices among the lower level cluster fulfiJhng classes that can be used to meet the 
foreign/minority/gender (FMG) requirement, and there are 20 upper level classes. 
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Wealth (rich/poor), Work-Ethic (hard working/la2y), Violence (not prone to/prone to), 
Intelligence (intelligent/unintelligent), Dependency (self-suppoiting/live of welfare), and 
Patriotism (patriotic/unpatriotic). Smith (1991) explains that Wealth is perceived as a “factual” 
dimension (3), and we can categorize Work-Etliic and Dependency as economic dimensions, 
while Violence, Intelligence, and Patriotism are social dimensions. Using a seven point scale, a 
respondent is asked to rate how close a group comes to a characteristic listed for that dimension. 
For exaiuple, tlie characteristics for Wealth are “rich” and “poor”, a 1 is given for the extreme 
rate of “rich”, 7 for “poor”, and the number 4 signifies that a group is neither rich nor poor. 

Current literature suggests that the above dimensions reflect images commonly held by 
and about groups in today’s society. Bannai and Cohen (1985) conducted a stud>' on tlie image 
of Asian- American high school students held by theii' teachers. The authors found support for 
the stereotype prevalent in Aiuerican society which views Asians as passive and methodical. 

The “passive-methodical image” comes from the perception that Asian students are “quiet and 
unassertive, yet highty' methodical and attentive to detail”, they are also percetyed as less 
capable of basic communication skills, such as making eye contact or having expressive speech 
(1985: 79). These images are captured in tlie Work-ethic and Intelligence dimensions. 

In a study conducted by Wood and Chesser (1994), the autliors indicate that the 
stereotyping of Blacks can become a measure of race relations, and that stereotyping supports 
discrimination against Blacks in Aiuerica. W ood and Chesser document the five most common 
stereotypes of Blacks held by white college undergraduates over a sixty year period. From 1932 
to 1993 white students characterized Blacks as “lazy” in five out of the six studies. Only in the 
1970s does “lazy” drop out of the top five stereotypes (returning again in the 80s and persistent 
through to the present), and “aggressive” begins to appear in the list (continuing through to the 
90s). Since 1982, undergraduates aie more hkely to negatively stereotype Blacks and, 
specifically, Freshmen were more likely to stereotype Blacks. The stereotypes are thought to be 
rooted in the student’s high school education, family, and througli media exposure (31-32). 

Hispanic- Americans were stereotyped by whites as unintelligent, lazy, and violent in a 
study conducted by Melinda Jones (1991), and the National Council of La Raza states that those 
negative stereotypes are perpetuated by the entertamment industty, with little to no counter- 
balancing positive images broadcast from Hollywood (Fitzgerald 1994:1 1). The Jewish 
community receives a somewhat different treatment with stereotypes. Wilson (1996) notes that 
there is a growing tendency to characterize Jews as intelligent, hard working, successful and 
ambitious, which are seemingly benign stereotypes. Yet, Wilson found that these “positive” 
images were actualty' loosety' disguised iiuages indicating anti-Semitism^” on the part of the 
respondent (465-480). 

In Urvashi Vaid’s book, Viifual Equality. Vaid notes that negative attitudes toward 
allowing Gays to teach stems from the irrationally held image of Gay's as child molesters (1995 
:20). This aspect of intolerance is covered in the questions which ask respondents whether they 
would allow a member of the target groups to teach at various levels of school. In Smith’s 
(1991) study the Patriotism category was included to capture the traditional image of 
“foreignness” between and within groups. This category' also has the potential to capture 



^”Such as “hard-working” and “ambitious” really meant “controlling” and “ruthless.” 
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attributes associated with Gays and with Women. Shilts (1993) reports in Conduct 
Unbecoming, that the Department of Defense declared that homosexuals could not serve in the 
rtulitaiy' because this group of citizens tend to be disloyal due to their susceptibihty' to blackmail, 
and that homosexuals are disruptive to die normal workings of the nulitaiy machine (378). 

After the image section of the survey, a section for testing tolerance was included in tiiis 
questionnaire. Respondents were asked if they would allow members of die target groups to 
make speeches in the respondent’s community, at the local courthouse, and on campus. As 
pointed out by Corbett (1982), there is tolerance of expression, such as speech making, and this 
tolerance may depend on the actual application of where and by whom the expressions are made. 
Questions on speech-making and another question on removing a book written by a member of 
die target group from the local libraiy were utihzed on tins surv'ey in order to tap into the 
tolerance levels toward civil liberties of students before and after taking a FMG class. To tap 
into the equality aspect of tolerance, respondents were asked” if they would allow a member of 
tile target groups to teach in a college or university’, and a public school where their child or a 
relative’s child attended as an indicator of civil rights tolerance. 

To determine whether the subject areas covered by a class had any beaiing on a student’s 
willingness to stereotv’pe, cross-tabulations were conducted. Each class syllabus was collected 
and analyzed for a “social justice statement”. Tliis is a statement tiiat contains general 
declarations of adherence to tolerance, civil liberties, or civil rights, as a part of the classroom 
atmosphere. For example, one syllabus stated, “In recognition of the W\TJ communitv’’s 
commitment to social justice, we want to create a positive environment for learning and foster 
appreciation of div'ersity in the classroom.” The syllabi were analyzed for course content that 
might cov^er issues of race, gender, and sexual orientation. For example, one syllabus contained 
a section titled “Education & the African-American”, another syllabus contained a section titled 
“Heterosexism and Homophobia”, and another had “Gender and Development.” The syllabi 
were also searched for coverage of “foreignness”, that is, for issues not \\Tute- American, 
African-American, Hispanic-American, or Asian- American. For example, one syllabus cov^ered 
the topic “Latin America: agriculture, industry, informal sector, non-agricultural production.” 

FINDINGS 

(Table 1 about here) 

Table 1 indicates that students prior to taking one of the foreign, minority, or gender 
classes, held images of Asian- Americans that echo those found in the Bannai and Cohen (1985) 
study. Asian- Americans were characterized as the hardest working and tiie most intelhgent of 
the groups^'. Interestingly, Asian- Americans only rank below the mid-point in the dimension of 
Patriotism, appearing as the most unpatiiotic of the groups in this studv’. 

Results similar to those found by Wood and Chesser (1994) are also found in the present 



^^Tliese questions are similar to those used for the Civil Liberties sections on the 1994 General Social 
Survey. See Appendix A for tlie actual questions used. 

19 

"Groups in this study are: Asian-.Americans, Blacks, Gays, Hispanic- Americans, Jews, Men, Whites, and 
Women. See Appendix C Surv^ey specifications. 
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studv’ (see Table 1). Students, before taking a foreign/minoritv'/gender (FMG) class, indicated 
that tliey perceiv'ed Blacks as being the most violent, lazy, and the most likefy to live off of 
welfaie. Contrary to the Wood and Chesser (1994) results. Freshman were not more likely to 
stereotype Blacks. The data indicate that Seniors are the most likely to negativ'ely stereotype 
Blacks. Although aU the respondents used in this sample self-reported no previous foreign, 
minority, or gender class experience, the differences in stereotyping behavior may be the result 
of different characteristics of the groups in the sample. Since a FMG class is required before a 
student can graduate, all students will attend such a class during tlieir stay on campus. Freshman 
who take a FMG class may be students who have an actual interest in the subject of div'ersity, 
while Seniors who take a FMG class are most likely fulfilling those requirements and not taking 
tlie class by choice. 

Table 1 shows that students ranked Hispanic- Americans as the least intelligent and 
second only to Blacks as tlie most lazy of the groups. Hispanic- Americans received the worst 
overall image ranking. The use of such negative images is similar to the use of those images 
associated with Blacks, and may have a similar affect on levels of support for public policy 
perceived as minority related. The data in Table 1 show that the ranked images of Jews do not 
fall below tlie mid-point in any dimension except for that of Patriotism. 

In this study Gays are the least tolerated group, whether it is speaking, teaching or having 
a book in the Ubrary’. The data indicate that 16.7% of the students would not allow someone Gay 
to teach at a public school that their child or a relath'e’s child attended, and 18.6% would 
remove a book from the library that was written by a Gay in support of Gays. In a study by Ward 
(1979) which gathered common typification of homosexuals, the author states that Gays are 
commonly' perceived as intelligent, sensitive, and artistic (417). As witli the other groups, a 
positive stereotype may be as harmful as a negative image. Contrary to the typical image of 
Gays as intelligent, respondents ranked only Blacks and Hispanic- Americans lower in 
intelligence than Gays (see Table 1). 

Table 1 shows that students ranked WTiites, Men, and Women as the most Patriotic, with 
Asian- Americans and Hispanic- Americans as the least Patriotic. For our sample of students. 

Gays are ranked less Patriotic than Blacks, but more patriotic than the remaining ethnic groups. 
With recent mihtary scandals^^ bringing into question the inclusion of women in the militaty'’^'', 
the scores in Table 1 indicate the image of Women in the Patriotism dimension has not suffered. 

The data indicate that the pre-FMG-class students have self-reported very high levels of 
tolerance for most of the groups in most of the dimensions. Only tolerances toward Gays have a 
mean less tlian .90 (where the mean must fall between 0 for disallowing the activity and 1 for 
allowing the behavior). 



13 

See Washington Post (1997) articles such as “Female Pilot asks Air Force for Honorable Discharge Instead 
of Trial” by Tamara Jones, or “Wrongdoing Up Command Chain” and “Verdict Deepens Dhdsions Over Women in 
Uniform” hy Dana Priest. 

^^See Weak Link: Feminization of the American Mihtarv by Brian MicheU (1989) for arguments against 
women serving in general. See Wasliington Post (1997) articles such as “Army May Restudy Mixed Sex Training” 
and “Verdict Deepens Divisions Over Women in Uniform” by Dana Priest for specific incidents of women in ser\dce 
reconsidered. ’ 
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(Table 2 about here) 



Using paired sample t-tests to detect changes in responses about images of Women, 
Minorities, and Gays, little variation was found. Reported in Table 2, significant changes 
occurred in the Work Etliic dimension where Whites and Women were rated more neutrally in 
the post-class surveys, but the image remains positive^ stereotyped. Hispanic- Americans were 
also rated more neutrally in the Violence dimension, yet tliis image remains negatively 
stereot 5 ^ed. The image of Jews approached a more neutral characterization in tlie Dependence 
area, but like the other changes, the image of Jews remains positively stereotyped. Tlie most 
significant changes occuning in the images held by students after attending a foreign, minority', 
or gender class came in the Patriotism dimension. Tlie image of Blacks, Whites, and Women all 
moved toward the more neutral area of the scale, yet each fell short of any actual neutrahty and 
remained positively stereotyped. As for tolerance levels, there were no significant changes 
occurring after attending a foreign, minority, or gender class. 

(Table 3 about here) 

Consistent with other studies (see Smith 1991, Corbett 1982), respondents in this study 
are willing to stereotype groups when asked. Table 3 shows the percentage of students willing to 
stereoty'pe all, some, or none of the groups in each of the dimensions prior to completing a 
foreign, minority, or gender class. It is clear that in everj^ dimension nearfy 70% of die 
respondents are willing to rate a target group image in eitlier a positive or negative direction. 
Running paired sample t-tests revealed no change in die willingness to stereotype of students 
after completing a foreign, minority, or gender class. There was a decrease in the proportion of 
students wdhng to stereotype at least one group in each dimension. 

The only correlation^^ between class topic and willingness to stereotype is found in the 
Wealth dimension. Tliere are some changes in the percentage of students who are wiUmg to 
stereotype after attending a foreign, minority, or gender class that covers racial issues. WTule 
14.3% were willing to stereotype all groups, and 21.4% were not willing to stereotype any group 
previous to attending the class, those willing to stereotype all groups dropped to ordy 4.2% and 
those not willing to stereotype any group jumped to 36.6% after completing the course. 

Although this seems to be a significant change, the correlation between class and willingness to 
stereotype is ordy -.210 which does not indicate a strong relationship. 

Golebiowska (1997) suggested that when one’s behef system carries negative imaging of 
a group, one is (in general) intolerant of that group (1013-1023). Since the data indicate 
negative stereotyping, we would expect lower tolerance levels. This is not the case with our 
sample of students who self-report ver\’ high levels of tolerance. This study shows high levels of 
tolerance for all the target groups even though there are negative images for Blacks and 
Hispaiuc- Americans. Although less tolerance is reported toward Gays which have some positive 



^^The only correlation found was between racial issues and the wealth dimension. Simple bivariate and 
multivariate regressions indicate that attending a class that covers racial issues is slightly better at explaining the 
change in one’s willingness to stereotype than the other course content: = .044 racial issues (t=-2.024, p<.05), and 

adding each of the remaining variables (gender, social justice, gay issue, foreign issues) only improved the model to 
= .049, witli the social justice statement giving no improvement the model at all. Although statistically significant, 
there is only a weak relationsliip between course content and \\ollingness to stereotype. 
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rankings, there is no depiction of overt intolerance. Yet, there does seem to be some connection 
between tolerance levels and the level of education of the student. 

Corbett (1982) suggested that the more education one had, tlie more likely one has been 
exposed to democratic processes and concepts of equality, and that education exposes students 
to different people and ideas which legitimize divereity and increase tolerance (165-66). In tlie 
present study Fresliman have the highest self-reported levels of tolerance and Sophomores have 
the lowest. Seniors are the least tolerant of any group except White Men teaching at a college or 
in a public school. This seems to suggest that tlie earlier in one’s college education that one 
takes a foreign, minority, or gender class the more likely the class is able to reinforce previously 
held levels of tolerance. Tliis may also indicate that Freshman are not exposed to as many 
diverse groups as those who have had a year or more of college experience. Without experience 
with tliose different than themselves. Freshman responses may reflect an ideal level of tolerance 
that the individual student has not yet had challenged. 

As the student advances through college they are exposed to more groups and they are 
more intimately exposed to people different from themselves, such as in the dorms and through 
campus events. The lowered level of tolerance found^® among Sophomores may be tlie result of 
the turmoil many students experience during their fet year on campus. It seems that 
completing a foreign, minority, or gender class for the fii'st time has no significant impact on 
these tolerance levels. Since first time exposure has no impact, the data were analyzed for a 
cumulativ'e effect. There were no significant differences between student responses of those 
who reported completing more than one foreign, minority', or gender class, and those who had 
completed only one such class. The only effect of multiple diversity' classes seems to be in the 
area of Dependency . Hispanic- Americans were perceived somewhat less negatively by those 
having more than one foreign, minority, or gender class^'. 

DISCUSSION 

The overall images that students hold about Women, IVIinorities, and Gays do not change 
by taking foreign, minority', or gender classes. Cultural stereotypes, such as “hard-working” 

Jews, “intelligent” Asian- Americans, “laz>'” Hispanic-Americans, and “violent” Blacks, are 
prominent among this sample of students. Specifically, White students entered tlie foreign, 
minority', or gender classes viewing the image of Whites as more rich, patriotic, and self- 
supportiv'e than Blacks and Hispanic-Americans, and exited with similar images. 

Most of the students were willing to stereotype at least one group either positivety or 
negatively. Blacks and Hispanic-Americans received the most negative image scores in most 
dimensions of this study. Asian- Americans received the most positive image scores in many 
areas as well. In general, the stereotyqies are more positive than negative, but as suggested by 
Wilson (1996), the benign stereoty'pe might be as harmful as the negative stereoty'pe. There does 
seem to be some indication that in-class curriculum coverage of racial issues is connected to a 



^^Further speculation is not possible since I do not have data on the students’ class curriculum prior to 
attending college nor their li\dng arrangements on campus. 

^^Unfortimately there are no data on how many classes and what type of previous classes these students have 
completed. 
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students increased unwillingness to stereotype in the Wealth dimension. Neither positive nor 
negative stereotyping appears to have any affect on the tolerance levels students report toward 
the target groups for the areas of speech-making, teaching, or being in print. 

This exploration of the images students hold toward particular groups began in an 
attempt to capture the possible effects of attending a foreign, minority, or gender class. There 
appears to be little difference in the imaging students have after this type class than the imaging 
before such a class. Specifically, tliese classes do not have any significant impact on previously 
held stereotypes of students with or without prior foreign, minority’, or gender class experience. 

It should not be surprising tlrat this study finds no change in previously held stereotypes, 
that levels of tolerance are so liiglr that increases aren’t detectable. The definition, a simple and 
eas% met criterion, allowed for more than 60 sections of classes a semester to fulfil the foreign, 
minority, gender requirement. The classes did not fail in their mission — for most of the classes 
their mission (on whole) was not to increase tolerance nor dispel stereotypes. The classes met, 
on some general level, tire criterion for inclusion as a foreign, minority, gender class. It is the 
criterion that fails to initiate a path toward the goals of social justice for these classes to follow. 
The definition is so broad that any creative instructor could make an arguruent for her class to be 
included. Although the N is small in this particular study and limits an empirical statement of 
any strengtlr, there is a general feeling eruerging from the data su^esting that some classes 
better meet the goals of inclusion and diversity than do other's. In general, those classes from the 
Woruen’s Studies section covered most subject areas analyzed in the sv^Uabi, while other courses 
onl\' covered one area or only contained a social justice statement. 

The students in Women’s Studies classes, after completing the course, displayed a 
positive stereotype toward Blacks in the Intelligence dimension (while the other classes reported 
somewhat negative images of Blacks), and reported higher tolerances levels toward Gays in the 
areas of speaking in the community', teaching in pubUc school and hav'ing a book in the library', 
than those students taking non-Women’s Studies oriented foreign, minority', gender classes. 
Women’s Studies classes seem to have liigher overall tolerances and less negative stereotypes 
than do students in the other classes. But, this seems to be the case in both pre- and post-sur'vey 
responses, which reenforces the suspected notion of self-selection encourage by having such 
broad definitions of what makes a foreign, minority, gender class. With so many possible 
choices, students are able to pick among those classes that would support their previously held 
notions, or at least would not challenge those personal heuristics. 

If this research Ls correct, and the array of classes that one can take to fulfill the diver’sity 
class requirement do not produce change, then curriculum reevaluation is necessary'. Having 
many different classes to choose from may allow students to pick certain types of classes that do 
not challenge their belief systems or encourage tlrem to explore cultures outside of their 
immediate experience, tlrus allowing preexisting stereotypes to continue. The more immediate 
implication is for policy change that reflects a more narrow definition or a detailed list of criteria 
that a class must meet to be included in the list of possible choices. 

Thus, one method of combating this successful avoidance of diversity' experience is to 
change the number and type of classes offered. The criteria a class must meet before becoming 
an accepted curriculum choice for fulfilling the foreign, minority, gender requirement could be 
changed to reflect a more specific focus on diversity' without crossing the boundaries of faculty 



freedom in course content. Another method utihzed on some campuses is to have a single 
required class that all students must complete, similar to the requirement that aU students must 
have an introductoiy English or Math class. This last method may be a more effective way of 
teaching tolerance as the application of democratic principles. 

If a university is truly attempting to further inclusive diversity and common groxmd, tlien 
its curriculum used to reflect tliis should, in fact, reflect this. Here tire research liighlights the 
possible failure of liigher education curriculum to achieve the ideal manifestation of democracy 
— tolerance of difference, differences as diversity not as (thinly veiled “isms” througli) 
stereotyping. 

LMTATIONS 

As stiggested by Sullivan, Piereson, and Marcus (1979), the lack of tolerance variation 
may be the result of bias introduced into this study by selecting the eight target groups for the 
respondents instead of allowing the respondents to specil>’ their own “least Uked” groups (785). 
Another possibility is that, as noted by Corbett (1982), education not oidy exposes a student to 
different people and ideas, but also pinpoints and accentuate similarities. As students become 
more acclimated to the educational enwonment the students become more alike tlian different. 
But, differential scores (not reported here, but available from author) indicate that students do 
see groups different from themselves in most of the dimensions covered in tliis project. As 
noted previously, there is no background data on whether the students have had similar type 
diversity classes prior to entering college. There is tire likelihood of social desirability and tliere 
may be some aspect of social acceptance involved. It is stiU possible that students gave answers 
not necessarih' in accordance with how they felt but with their notion of what was the socially 
acceptable answer. If the high tolerance responses are rooted in this problem of social 
desirability tlien the effects of taking a FMG class may be masked. The survey questions may be 
inappropriate for tapping into the stereotypes and tolerance levels college students employ, and 
stereotypes of students may be different than those of the general population or those found in 
the literature. 

As for project design, the non-FMG class instmctors were not gender balanced, which 
limits the function of the control group. Because samphng was of convenience (i.e. tliose 
instmctors wiUing to participate, whatever students attended class that day), the generalizability 
of this stud\- is greatly hampered. The lack of effect found from attending a FMG class may hold 
with at least this particular sample, but notliing more is inferred (Cook and Campbell 1979:76). 

Tire most serious problem with tliis study is tliat of testing effect*®. The project utilized a 
Solomon four-group design to identifr^ possible effects resulting from being surveyed at the 
beginning of the semester and at the end of the semester. Hiose who took the preclass survey 
rated group images (in the areas of Wealth, Work-Ethic, Dependency, and Intelligence) more 
neutral than those who did not and they reported more tolerance (for allowing a book in the 
librarv’) tlian those only taking a postclass questionnaire. If students reported higher levels of 
tolerance and less stereotyping because they were made more aware of these issues by 



*®Testing effect is defined by Ethridge (1994) as the effects arising “when the measured behavior or 
characteristics of tlie subjects witli respect to the dependent variable are affected by the act of measurement itself” 
( 121 ). 
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completing a questionnaire, then the possible effect of taking a FMG class is softened or veiled 
by this testing effect. 

FUTURE RESEARCH 

Further research in this area will be necessary for supporting the findings. A larger 
sample of students from each kind of class that can be used to fill the foreign, minority, gender 
requirement would allow for testing between the classes. This would detect differences in the 
specific classes and help pinpoint those classes that do challenge stereotypes and those tliat do 
not. Repeating this across campuses would generate a clearer picture of the imaging, tolerance, 
and the effectiveness of foreign/minoiity.'gender classes. By comparing the results to those 
campuses which require one specific diversity class to those with more general classes will help 
in the evaluation of which method is better for teaching tolerance. A sample witli larger 
numbers of different racial, ethnic and sexual identities would permit more in-depth 
comparisons of group images in relation to the respondent. 

For future research the questions on tolerance must be developed in a way that reflects 
issues more relevant to college students and not wrapped in the “legality” of constitutional 
issues. For example, instead of “would you allow a Gay to speak on Campus”, a better test of 
tolerance miglit be “would you object to having a Gay roommate”, or to let tlie respondent pick 
their own disliked groups “who would you object to having as a roommate.” More might be 
learned if we were to also determine whetlier stereotypes and tolerance levels are correlated to 
policies that are of particular relevance to tlie student, such as ‘Svould you support university- 
policy tliat required you to accept a member of (your least liked group) as a roommate.” 
Allowing students to select their own “disliked” groups may be more fruitful for tolerance 
anah'sis. Developing an instrument witli a broader range of group actions may also identify 
vatying tolerance levels. And, of course, an instrument that does not produce testing effects 
must be utilized in any continuing project. 
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Table 2. Sagniflcant Change m ismagiiiig sifter AttendEng a Foreigia/MfiBoirEty/GeHider Class. 



BEmensBoni 


Group 


FrecBass 

R 


Postclass 

X 


T 


SigEiifscance 


N 


Image 

(^improve/ -decline) 


Work Ethic 


Whites 


3.01 


3.24 


-2.321 


.040 


102 


- (^proaches neutral) 


(hard/la 2 y) 


Women 


3.02 


3.25 


-2.081 


.022 


102 


-(^proaches neutral) 


Violence 
(not prone/prone) 


Hispanic- Americans 


4.69 


4.44 


2.024 


.046 


102 


“Kapproaches neutral) 


Dependence 

(self-support/welfare) 


Jews 


2.88 


3.18 


-2.259 


.026 


101 


-(qjproaches neutral) 


Patriotism 


Blacks 


3.64 


3.86 


-1.999 


.048 


102 


-(^proaches neutral) 


(patriotic/unpatriotic) 


Men 


2.92 


3.14 


-2.634 


.010 


101 


-(approaches neutral) 




Whites 


2.85 


2.93 


-2.009 


.047 


102 


-(^proaches neutral) 



Respondents are Caucasian students with no previous foreign, minority, or gender class experience who participated in both pre- and 
post-class surveys. Changes represent movement toward a more neutral image. 
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Tabk 3. Predass Studerats WSIMng to Stereotype Groups. 



DDmeuSQOini 


% 

Not willing to 
Stereotype Any Group 


% 

Willing to Stereotype 
Some Groups 


% 

Willing to Stereotype 
All Groups 


Total % 

Willing to Stereotype 
At Least One Group 


Wealth 


19.3 


71.7 


9.0 


80.7 


Work Ethic 


20.2 


56.0 


23.8 


79.8 


Violence 


19.0 


63.8 


17.2 


81.0 


Intelligence 


22.0 


47.0 


31.0 


78.0 


Dependency 


22.3 


56.6 


21.1 


111 


Patriotism 


30.1 


49.4 


20.5 


69.9 
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APPENDIX A 

Dear Students: 

If you are not 18 years old or older ^ please place an X in the ri^ht hand corner of the attached 
questionnaire and stop there. Do not complete the form. I am only permitted to survey those who are 18 years 
or older. 

My name is XXXXXXXXXX, a XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX in tlie poUtical science department of 
West Virginia University. I am interested in researching the opinions of college students XXXXXXXXXXX. 
Your answers wiU enhance my understanding of student opinions. 

Your answers are completefy confidential and your participation is voluntary. 

In order to track the data, please place the following eight digit code in the right hand corner of 
your sur\'ey: the last four digits of your phone number and the last four digits of your student number. If 
your phone number was 555-1212, then the first four digits would be 1212. If your .student number svas 
111-22-3333, then the last four digits would be 3333. .4t the top of your surs^ey you would put 1212-3333. 

Your answers are confidential. This eight digit code is for fiacking data; it is not for identifying an 
individual. Your name wiU not appear in any form or report, and your choice whether or not to participate wiU 
not in any way affect your grade in this class or your standing with the university. I appreciate your 
participation. Thank you. 

Questions about this survey are directed to XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX, XXXXXXXXXXXXXX, 
Political Science Department, 293-3811 x5284. 



(The survey actually appears on two 8x14 sheets of paper.; 
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Have you already completed this survey in another class this week? Yes(O) ^No(l) 

Croup Characteristics: 

The following are some questions about different groups in our society. Please rate the various characteristics 
on a seven point scale. For example, in the first question a score of 1 means you think ahnost all of the people 
in that groups are “rich”. A score of 7 means you tliink almost all of the people in that group are “poor”. A 
score of 4 means you think that the group rate is not towards one end or another. Please pick any of the 
numbers that comes closest to where you tliink people in the group stand. 



In general, how would you rate each of the following groups on the following characteristics: 



l.A. 

Asian Americans 


Rich 

1 


2 


3 


Neither 

4 


5 


6 


Poor 

7 


Blacks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Gays 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Hispanic Americans 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


.Tews 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Men 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Whites 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Women 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


l.B. 

Asian Americans 


Hard-workinj 

1 


g 

2 


3 


Neither 

4 


5 


6 


Lazy 

7 


Blacks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Gays 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Hispanic Americans 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Jews 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Men 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6- 


7 


Whites 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Women 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


l.C. 

Asian Americans 


Not Prone 
violence 
1 


2 


3 


Neither 

4 


5 


6 


Prone to 
violence 
7 


Blacks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Gays 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Hispanic Americans 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Jews 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Men 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Wliites 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Women 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


l.D. 

Asian Americans 


Intelligent 

1 


2 


3 


Neither 

4 


5 


6 


Unintelligi 

7 


Blacks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Gays 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Hispanic Americans 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Jews 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Men 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Wliites 


T 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


W^^men 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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Self 




Live off 


l.E. supporting 


Neither 


welfare 


Asian Americans 


1 


2, 3 ' 4 5 


6 7 


Blacks 


1 


2 3 ■ 4 5 


6 7 


Gays 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 7 


Hispanic Americans 


1 


2 3 4 5 


. 6 7 


Jews 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 7 


Men 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 7 


Whites 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 7 


Women 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 7 


l.F. Patriotic 


Neither 


Unpatriotic 


Asian Americans 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 7 


Blacks 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 7 


Gays 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 7 


Hispanic Americans 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 7. 


Jews 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 7 


A4en 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 7 


Whites 


1 


2 . 3 4 5 


6 7 


Women 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 7 


Group Actions; 








2. A. Suppose a member of one of the following groups wanted to make a speech in support of 


your communih’. Should that member be allowed to speak or not? (Place a check next to your 


space “ " pimided.) 








Asian Americans 




Allowed to speak(l ) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


Blacks 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not-allowed to speak(O) 


Gays 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


Hispanic .'rinericans 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


Jews 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


Men 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


WJiites 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


Women 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


2.B. What if the speech was to be made at the couilliouse steps? 




Asian .'rinericans 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


Blacks 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


Gays 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


Hispanic Americans 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


Jews 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


Men 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


WTiites 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


Women 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


2.C. Wdiat if the speech was to be made on campus? 




Asian Americans 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


Blacks 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


Gays 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 


Hispanic Ameiicans 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(0) 


^ Jews 




Mowed to speak(l) 


Not allowed to speak(O) 
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Men 

Whites 

Women 



Allowed to speak(l) 

Allowed to speak(l) 

Allowed to speak(l) 



Not allowed to speak(0)_ 
Not allowed to,speak(0)_ 
Not allowed to speak(0)_ 



2.D. Should a member of one of the following groups be allowed to teach in a college or university? 



Asian Aiuericans 

Blacks 

Gays 

Hispanic Americans 

Jews 

Men 

tyliites 

Women 



Allowed to 
Allowed to 
Allowed to 
Allowed to 
Allowed to 
Allowed to 
Allowed to 
Allowed to 



teach(l) 

teach(l) 

teach(l)_ 

teach(l) 

teach(l)_ 

teach(l)_ 

teach(l)_ 

teach(l) 



Not allowed 
Not allowed 
Not allowed 
Not allowed 
Not allowed 
Not allowed 
Not allowed 
Not allowed 



to teach(O) 
to teach(O) 
to teach(O) 
to teach(0)_ 
to teach(O) 
to teach(0) 
to teach(O) 
to teach(0)_ 



2.E. Should they be allowed to teach in a public school tlrat eitlier your cliild or a relativ'e’s cMd attended? 



Asian xAmericans 

Blacks 

Gays 

Hispanic Americans 

Jews 

Men 

Wliites 

Women 



Allowed 

Allowed 

Allowed 

xAhowed 

Allowed 

Allowed 

Allowed 

xAllowed 



toteach(l) 
to teach(l)_ 
to teach(l) 
to teach(l) 
to teach(l) 
to teach(l)_ 
to teach(l) 
to teach(l)_ 



Not allowed to 
Not allowed to 
Not allowed to 
Not allowed to 
Not allowed to 
Not allowed to 
Not allowed to 
Not allowed to 



teach(O) 

teach(0)_ 

teach(O) 

teach(O) 

teach(O) 

teach(O) 

teach(O) 

teach(O) 



2.F. If a member of one of the following groups wrote a book in favor of tlieir particular gi'oup, would you 



favor remoAing this book from your local public library'? 



Asian Americans 

Blacks 

Gays 

Hispanic Americans 

Jews 

Men 

Wliites 

Women 

Demographics; 

3. Are you female or male? 



Favor removal(O) 

Favor removal(O) 

Favor removal(O) 

Favor removal(O) 

Favor removal(O) 

Favor removal(O) 

Favor removal(O) 

Favor removal(O) 



_F(1) M(2) 



Not favor 
Not favor 
Not favor 
Not favor 
Not favor 
Not favor 
Not favor 
Not favor 



removal(l) 
removal(l) 
removal(l) 
removal(l)_ 
removal! 1) 
removal! 1) 
removal!!) 
removal!!) 



4. How old were you on youi' last birthday? 

5. What is your current state of residence? 



6. Of what race or etlmic gr oup do you consider yourself? 



7. Are you Currently married!!) Separated!2) Divorced!3) Widowed!4) Never mariied!5) 

Lwing with someone in a marriage-like relationship but not legally' married!6) 

8. WTiat is your current class rank? Freshman!!) Sophornore!2) Junior!3) Senior!4) 

_Graduate!5) Other!6) 
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9, Have you previously completed a class that meets the foreiga/minority/gender requirements? Yes(l) 
_No(0) 

10. A. Is this class (die one you are in right how) one that meets the foreigiv'nunority/gender requirement? 
_Yes(l)_No(0) 

B. If yes, are you taking this class because it meets the foreign'minoritj'/gender requirement? Yes(l) 
_No(0) 
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Instructor Cover Letter: 



My name is XXXXXXXXXX, a XXXXXXXXXX in the Political Science Depaitment of West Virginia 
University and I am asking for a class syllabus from each class instructor whose class participates in this study. 

I am interested in researching the opinions of college students XXXXXXXXXX. I will look at course syllabi to 
enhance may understanding of student opinion formation. Your individual syllabus wiH be kept confidential 
and your participation in tiiis study is voluntary. Your name will not appear in any form or report, and your 
choice whedier or not to participate will not in any way affect your standing with the University. I appreciate 
your paiticipation. Tliank you. Questions about this study are directed to XXXXXXXXXXX, 
XXXXXXXXXX, Political Science Department, 293-3811 x5284. 






APPENDIX B ' 

Foreign/Minority/Gender. 

Qf the 76 possible classes offered at W\^U that meet this requiiement, 63 sections for 28 types of classes were 
offered during the Spring semester of 1998. These classes appear in the following disciplines: 

Communication 

English 

Foreign Literature in Translation 

Geography 

HLstorV' 

Multi-disciplinary Studies 
Political Science 
Sociology and Antluopolog\' 

Social Work 

Teclmologj' and Education 
Women’s Studies 

Of these types of classes, those sectioas with 40 or more registered students were separated from those with less 
tlian 40 students registered for tlie class. If a group of classes did not have one section with 40 students, tlie 
class with the most students registered was selected for surveying and another class was added to this total. 
Eleven classes were selected for this project, one horn each group. The Teclmology and Education class is also 
listed as a Women’s Study class, so an extra Women’s Stud\’ class was also included. 

Non-foreign/Minority/Gender; 

Of tlie many classes offered at WWU, selecting general classes tliat fuLhll core requirements otlier tlian that of 
foreign/minority/gender seemed tlie most practical. Of tlie Intr oductory classes in Matli, English, Political 
Science, and Sociologi’, only Sociology and Political Science gave permission for conducting surveys of their 
students. 
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THE PROJECT 



APPENDIX C 



This study surveyed the images students had of Women, Minorities, and Gays before taking a 
foreign/minority/gender (FMG) class, and compared differences in those images after completing the class. 
There were 28 types of classes, with 63 sections, offered for the 1998 Spring semester that could be taken to 
fulfill the FMG requirement. Of those classes, only those widi an enrollment of 40 or more students, meeting 
Monday through Friday were chosen. This generated 16 possible classes for inclusion in the stutty. Eleven 
instmctors agreed to participate in this project. A class sj-Uabus was collected from each of the instructors so 
tliat content analysis could be performed. One additional FMG and one non-FMG class were included in the 
post-class surv'ey batch. 

Pre-class and post-class sui-veys^^ of student attitudes toward images of gender (Women and men), 
minorities (Asian- American, Black, Jews, and Hispanic- American), and WTiites, and sexual minorities (Gay- 
men, Lesbians, and Bisexuals falling under the label ‘Gay’) were administered to those attending a FMG class^” 
(n=315). To examine the possibility of self-selection among the respondents, questionnaires were administered 
to students taking classes that do not meet tlie FMG qualifications (n=215). Following a basic Solomon four- 
group‘‘ design to detect tlie possible effects of testing, a FMG class and a non-FMG which did not receive a pre- 
class survey were added to those recea-ing the post-class surv'ey (total post-class n=669; FMG n=251, non-FMG 
n=185; receiving only post-class n=233). For issues of regulation. Human Subjects exemption was received for 
tliis study December 2, 1997. 

During the first ten days of classes for the 1998 Spring semester, the pre-class suivey was administered 
(by the principal investigator and trained assistants) to those attending classes. Each respondent was instructed 
to place an eight digit code on their individual suiwey. The code consisted of the last four digits of thek phone 
number and the last four digits of their student number. Tlie respondents were informed diat there would be no 
breach of confidentiality and tliat the eiglit digit code was only for tracking data and not for identity'ing the 
individual. A cover letter^" was given (by the principal investigator) to the instructors, explaining die request 
for their syllabus. A cover letter^ appeared at the beginning of each questionnaire, and was read out loud to the 
student respondents by the survey administrator. The respondents that asked for clarification or definition of 
terms appearing in the questionnaire (such as “prone” and “etliic”) were answered with “whatever that term 
means to you”. Tliose respondents during the follow-up survey that stated they had answered this questionnaiie 
before were told to respond to the questions in accordance with their opinion “today”. The respondents were 
not told that I was looking for a change in their opinions about images of minorities, women, and gays. 

THE SURVEY 



BoiTowing from Smith (1991), a seven point scale is utilized, where 1 corresponds with a positiv'e 
image, 4 witli a neutral image, and a 7 conesponds with a negative image. This was done in order to avoid 



19 . , . 

See api.)eri(iix A for quesdoimaire. 

"'^See Appendix B for types of classes fulfilling the core requirement of a foreign/'minority /gender class, and 
for types of classes used tliat do not meet the foreigru'minority/geiider requii'einents. 

"^Solomon foui-group design has two experimental gioups (those who wall be taking tlie FMG classes and 
one group will not receive the preclass surv^ey), and two control groups (those who will be taking die non-FMG classes 
and one of which will not receive the preclass sur\^ey). For a more detailed discussion of this desien see Etliride;e 
( 1994 ). 

2'7 

"'"See Appendix A for instructor cover letter 

"^See Appendix A for student cover letter 
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offending respondents, to encourage responses, to gather positive as well as negative attributes, and to compare 
across and within groups (2). To deal with the problems of social desirability and self-presentation. Smith 
suggests avoiding declarative statements because such statements tend to offend respondents and reduce the 
likelihood of reporting differences with such statements. Tire questions used in tliis surv'ey of images are 
similar to those used by Smith where the respondent is asked to rate various groups on various characteristics. 
The groups used for tliis project are: Asian- Americans, Blacks, Gays, Hispanic- Americans, Jews, Men, WTiites, 
and Women. Tliis an ay of gi oups was chosen because of its ability to cover tlie larger segments of society and 
it is somewhat reflective of the student population at WW'TP'’. Although it is ideal to have more groups (such as 
American Indians, Appalachians, Disabled Americans, etc.) involved in this stud\’, for time and expense as 
well as to guard against respondent fatigue, the number of groups was limited to those eight previously 
mentioned. 

DEMOGRAPHICS 

The sample gathered for pre-class survey administration, n=530, contained no significant differences in 
responses between those taking a FMG class and those taking a non-FMG class^\ Of the total number of 
merged respondents, n=305, there are 190 FMG respondents and 115 non-FMG respondents. Nearly 60% of 
die FMG students report they have not previously completed a class that meets the foreigny'minority/gender 
requirements. About 50% of the non-FMG students report no previous completion of a FMG class. By 
controlling for previous FMG experience and only looking at those who are taking this type of class for the first 
time the size of the sample was reduced to N=103. 

DemogaplticaUy, 94.2% of the students are between 18 and 24 years old. Females make up 55% of tlie 
sample, and all of the students in this smaller sample are white. There are no significant demogaphic 
differences between those without previous FMG experience taking tins t>q)e class for the first time and tliose 
without previous experience taking a non-FMG class. 



‘^Nearly 90% of liie students aie White, 3.2% are Black, and Asians are almost 2% of tlie student body, the 
rest of tlie racial divisions ar e less tlian 1% a piece of tlie campus. Males make up 49.9% and Females 50. 1% of the 
WVTJ campus (Eni’oUment by Race, Status, Level, and Gender Fall 1995 http ://\\wsv.vvvu. eda^-iiianyL'fact9 6/5- 
996.htm, June 4, 1998). Tlie percentages are somewhat dilTerent for faculty; Asians are 6.9%, Blacks are 2%, 

Hispanic are 1.6% w'hile the other 89. 1 % of the faculty' are White . There is a 3 to I ratio of male to female faculty*^ 
(Instructional Full-time Faculty by Race, Gender, and Disability^ Status, 1995-96. 
Http://\\w\v.\v'\ii.eda/-inanyl/'fact96/36-996.htm, June 4, 1998). 

“There was a significant difference between sex of instnictors, where 100% of tire non-FMG instructors were 
male and only 30.5% of tlie FMG instructors were male. 
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